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Prospice  or  Tennyson's   phrase  of  death,   ' his
truer name is " Onward " ', helps us to formulate
the  moral with which  this history should  end.
We might pursue the democratic note through
its later manifestations, positively in Mr Rudyard
Kipling, and, negatively, in Mr William Watson.
But these seize the external marks, the unessential
symbols of the age, and as far as their verse is
attached to the facts and names of new movements
instead of to the spirit which these express, their
influence is not likely to last.    Or we might pursue
the technique of the craft in a score of modern
writers.    But the progress of art is not recorded
by steps in technical excellence.    Its true progress
lies  in  its  successive  and successful  powers of
assimilating,   interpreting,   and  representing  the
' fresh experience of life which the artist gathers
in his age, and which is added to the accumulating
evidence of God to man.    In poetry, Mr Meredith
has used these powers.    He suffers from the poet's
disability that his instrument is the feeble one of
language.   For the more such experience is novel
and the more such evidence is unexpected, the
less malleable and serviceable will the instrument
prove.   This  defect  remedies  itself;    it  is  the
pioneer who chiefly suffers,  and Mr Meredith's
forward imagination  is too often disturbed by
the necessity of adapting an old language to the
requirements  of  a  late   philosophy.   Thus,   he
uses makeshift words, vague adjectives for yet-
unformed nouns ;   he re-coins f Earth * for new
currency;  he calls in * God' as trite, as a name
with indistinguishable attributes.    Certain poems,
such as the Hymn to Cotow, suffer worse than